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them. Chopin, emboldened by experience and
now perhaps on the defensive in an antagonistic
city, refused to allow Haslinger to publish them
for nothing. But the manuscripts were in the
publisher's hands and stayed there until after the
composer's death. Among them were the G minor
Sonata and the Variations on a German air which
lay unprinted for twenty-one years after these
interviews.

At this time Chopin was lodging in a house near
the Opera House.   A description of the room he
rented and of the Mnd of day he spent in Vienna is
found in one of his letters.    There were three
windows.  Opposite was his bed, on the left a sofa,
on the right Ms " wonderful piano " ; between the
windows a looking-glass, in the middle of the
room a fine, round mahogany table.    A man-
servant, " intolerably stupid," called him early.
He rose  and immediately went  to   the  piano.
While he was playing, breakfast arrived.    Often
it was cold before  the  improvised  aubade was
finished.  At nine o'clock a German came to give
him a lesson, after which he went back to the
piano.    Then   Hummel   (the   composer's   son)
arrived to work at his portrait; after him came
NidecM, a fellow-countryman and one of Eisner's
pupils, to study Chopin's Concerto.  Such a morn-
ing as this was passed in his dressing-gown.   At
noon a German friend called to take him for
a walk before lunch, for which he frequently went
to the students3 rendezvous.   After lunch, falling
ia with the Viennese custom, he drank black